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Carl W. Buchheister To Appear in 
New London December 12 


Carl W. Buchheister, Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Audubon 
Society, will present “Wildlife 
Down East” in Williams Memori- 
al Institute, New London, Dec. 12 


The next Audubon Screen Tour will feature Carl W. 
Buchheister, Vice President of the National Audubon Socie- 
ty in a local story entitled “Wildlife Down East.” Mr. Buch- 
heister will personally present an all-color motion picture 
and lecture on the wildlife that abounds in New England. 


Mr. Buchheister has had a fascinating career in the 
field of conservation education. He graduated from Johns 
Hopkins University in 1923. For thirteen years he con- 
ducted his own boy’s camp where the study of natural his- 
tory was particularly emphasized. For nine years, also, he 
served on the faculty of the Lawrence School at Hewlett, 
Long Island. From 1936 to 1939 he directed the work of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society as Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer. Mr. Buchheister has served as director of the 
Audubon Nature Camp at Medomak, Maine, ever since its 
inception. 

Mr. Buchheister has lectured on nature Subjects to 
greatly diversified groups. His stimulating talks, illus- 
trated by the finest of color motion pictures, taken by some 
of the country’s leading natural science photographers, 
have been extremely popular with audiences everywhere. 
His presentation of “Wildlife Down East” has a natural ap- 
peal to everyone in this area. Plan now to attend and bring 
your friends to this delightful evening of entertainment and 
inspiration. 
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Wildlife Down East 


To whom does the phrase “Down East” not invoke a 
world of prim white houses, lilac-ed doorways, and elm- 
arched streets ...a “rockbound coast”. . . a land of nut- 
meg, maple sugar and cod ... towns with “widow’s walks,” 
antique shops and summer folk. | 

But there is another aspect of this “Down East” coun- 
try not lightly to be overlooked—the real “native inhabi- 
tants”: its birds, mammals, flowers, the sea-life and stream- 
life of the region. Even more indigenous than the Pilgrim 
and Puritan descendants are these dwellers of the cool deep 
forest, quiet lanes, brushy thickets, clear dancing brooks 
chattering down to the sea, salt water pools, hidden coves, 
and sand dues stretched in the Salt-tanged sun. 

Along the coast and near it lives a dense population of 
wildlife. Fish, crustaceans and amphibians... terns, gulls, 
and cormorants ... guillemots, auks, and ospreys . . . por- 
cupine, mink and white-tailed deer. From the harbor seals 
in the bays to warblers in the spruce woods; from petrels 
on the sea to phoebes in the forest, this home-spun country 
has a color and a zest that is all its own. This motion pic- 
ture story catches that color, conveys that zest—“Down 
East” in New England. 


Thanksgiving Party Held November 20 


More than 175 children and adults attended the Sanc- 
tuary’s annual party for the birds held in the picnic area 
on Sunday, November 20th. The purpose of the party was 
to create interest in winter bird feeding and to enable the 
Sanctuary’s members and friends to participate in the 
Sanctuary’s own winter feeding program through gifts of 
varied bird foods. 

Under the guidance of the party’s chairman, Mrs. 
Clarence Wimpfheimer, an interesting program was cen- 
tered around the pleasure of studying and attracting birds. 
The Sanctuary’s Vice President, Robert F. Logan, told 
many of his interesting birding experiences, particularly 
about the bird life in Maine. Your Curator told of the fun 
and advantages of feeding wild birds in the winter. He 
Stressed the fun and knowledge that comes to all who par- 
ticipate. Mr. McElroy conducted a tour of the Sanctuary’s 
feeding stations pointing out the advantages of the various 
types of feeders. 

During the refreshment period a background of re- 
corded music and bird songs was provided by Jerry Ander- 
son. Refreshments consumed included 18 dozen doughnuts, 
4 gallons of hot chocolate, 2 gallons of coffee and quanti- 
ties of cookies. It was a real party for all those attending 
as well as for the birds. 

Sincere appreciation is extended to all who contributed 
to the success of the party. Contributions included twenty- 
four dollars in cash, 8 pounds of peanut butter, 20 pounds 


of suet and 50 pounds of varied grains and wild bird food 
mixtures. 


An Editorial 
by V. T. Cottrell 


The business of education can too often be a dry and 
stuffy chore. All of us remember the sheer tedium of 
learning subjects unimaginatively taught and unappetiz- 
ingly presented, to be forgotten or consigned to some 
unswept corner of our minds. 


But education doesn’t have to be dull. Accented with 
color and gaiety it can become an experience whose use- 
fulness and pleasure does not end with the lesson itself. 
Education plus recreation is the answer. Which brings us, 
quite properly, to the Sanctuary’s Audubon Screen Tours. 


Noted lecturers on wildlife invest the Tours with far 
more than the academic knowledge of their respective sub- 
jects. They offer audiences the powerful visual appeal of 
magnificent color films taken in virtually all of our 48 
states. Also added is the opportunity of sharing intimately 
in the fun of meeting the wild creatures of field and for- 
est in their native habitat. All of us want to know more 
about the world of nature, not just factually or statistically 
but in such a way that it will be permanently ours. To that 
end, it makes little difference whether we are pig-tailed 
third graders or grownups in search of pure, uncomplex 
enjoyment. 


The screen Tours are fast developing into a community 
asset which will increase in value as it gains in friends. Out 
of each lecture will be acquired something profitable. It 
may be a closer acquaintance with local birds, their feed- 
ing habits and personalities. We may come to know the 
wildlife of states other than our own. And, with particular 
timeliness, we may learn how to eliminate needless waste 
of our natural resources. The principles and practical skills 
of reforestation and soil conservation are badly needed, for 
already we have thrown away too much of the bounty God 
gave us, in the form of woodlands which will never grow 
again and fields barren of crops. 


For those of us who are no longer children, the Screen 
Tours hold a spiritual gift which is perhaps the best of all: 
the ability to forget, for a few bright hours, the tensions 
and problems of 1949 living. 


Rare Birds Observed at Watch Hill 


One of the greatest pleasures that can come to the stu- 
dent of bird life is the finding of the rare or unusual. 
Such an experience was enjoyed recently by Reverend Bas- 
il D. Hall, one of the Sanctuary’s most authoritative ob- 
servers, when he discovered a pair of LARK BUNTINGS 
feeding in the grass next to the Coast Guard Station at 
Watch Hill, R. I. “They were so tame,” stated Rev. Hall, 
“that I could approach within 15 feet of them.” Reverend 
Hall’s descriptions and notations were verified by Profes- 
sor Eliot of Smith College and by your Sanctuary’s Cura- 
tor, Thomas P. McElroy, Jr. 


The rarity of this find can be appreciated when we 
stop to consider the normal range of the Lark Bunting. 
Birds of America edited by T. Gilbert Pearson lists the 
range of the Lark Bunting as follows: “Great Plains be- 
tween Missouri River and Rocky Mountains; breeding from 
middle and western Kansas, eastern Colorado, western Min- 
nesota, etc., to Manitoba and Assiniboia; migrating south 
and southwest in winter, through Texas (to Gulf Coast), 
New Mexico, and Arizona to plateau of Mexico, Lower Cal- 
ifornia, and coast of southern California; occasionally west 
of Rocky Mountains, and accidental in Massachusetts, New 
York and South Carolina in the fall.” 


New England Conference of the American 
Ass’n of Museums Held Oct. 28 and 29 


The Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary served as one of 
the hosts for the New England Conference of the American 
Association of Museums held at the Marine Historical Asso- 
ciation on October 28 and 29. Organizations serving as hosts 
included the Marine Historical Association, The Denison 
Society, The Mystic Art Association and the Stonington 
Historical Society. These local organizations cooperated in 
making this conference “one of the most delightful and 
successful in the organization’s history.” 


The conference opened at 12:30 on Friday, October 28, 
with a luncheon in the Old New York Yacht Club. Lunch- 
eon was served to the 140 registered delegates to the con- 
ference. Following the luncheon the group was addressed 
by Dr. Francis H. Taylor, Director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. Dr. Taylor provided the initial inspiration and think- 
ing for the conference’s theme: The Museum as a Social 
Institution. He stressed in particular the part the modern 
museum can play in molding current thinking and increas- 
ing educational standards. 


On Friday afternoon a series of panel discussions were 
devoted to Children in Museums, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Lewis P. Cheney, Director of the Children’s Mu- 
seum in Hartford, and to the subject of Technical Exhibits 
under the direction of Dudley M. Blakely of the Boston 
Museum of Science. 


A social hour of cocktails was enjoyed at “Manatuck,” 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence A. Wimpfheimer. The 
day’s program ended with a dinner at Edgemere Manor. 
The dinner speaker was Dr. Walter Muir Whitehill, Direc- 
tor and Librarian of the Boston Athenaeum. 


The Saturday morning panels were divided into three 
phases—art, history and science. Miss Louisa Dresser, 
Curator of Decorative Arts, Worcester Art Museum, served 
as chairman of the art panel. Ernest Stanley Dodge, As- 
sistant Director, Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass., served as 
chairman of the history group and Bradford Washburn, Di- 
rector of the Boston Museum of Science, served as chair- 
man for the science panel. 


The findings of these panels were summarized in a 
“Town Meeting” session with the Sanctuary’s Vice Presi- 
dent, Robert Fulton Logan, serving as moderator. 


Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Director, Addison Gallery of 
American Art, Phillips Academy, Andover, was the main 


speaker at the closing luncheon held at the Lantern Hill 
Homestead. 


The concluding event of the conference was a tour of 
the local sponsoring organizations. 


Many congratulatory letters have been received from 
the conference delegates. The Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctu- 
ary is proud to have been able to contribute, through our 
personnel and facilities, to the welfare of many New Eng- 
land communities. 


Sanctuary Receives Gifts of Minerals 


Members of the Sanctuary wish to express their appre- 
ciation to Mrs. Ozias Dodge of the Slater Memorial Muse- 
um in Norwich for arranging the gift of the museum’s 
surplus minerals. The gift included large quantities of their 
duplicate specimens. It is the plan of the Sanctuary’s muse- 
um committee to use the minerals in developing a series 
of loan exhibits that can be made available for use by 
schools and youth organizations. 
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Forestry Demonstration 


The story of the Sanctuary’s new demonstration 
area in woodlot management. 


by Coert du Bois 


Last summer Mr. McKusick from the State Forester’s 
Office, Mr. Sheppard, forester of the Connecticut Forest and 
Park Association and our Wildlife Sanctuary forester, 
Coert du Bois, made a detailed study and marked for cut- 
ting about % of an acre of typical forest near the 
Sanctuary headquarters. The tract, though small, showed 
three types; a thin-soiled rocky ridge with short-boled, 
Slow-grown trees, a lower slope with somewhat deeper soil 
and a deep, loamy flat bordering an alder-red maple swamp. 


The objective of the marking was an improvement cut- 
ting but since forestry is defined as “the economic treat- 
ment of woodlands,” sufficient material should, in theory, 
be taken out to pay for the operation. Part of the returns 
will be in the form of increased rate of growth of the re- 
maining stand and a higher percentage of more valuable 
species. Forestry does not aim to make the woods pretty— 
that is landscape gardening. 


On October 29th some fourteen workers and numerous 
spectators gathered at the site with axes, cross-cut saws, 
wedges, mauls, fire rakes and two power chain saws. These 
last did yeoman’s service in the hands of Mr. O. O. Young 
of Scotland, Conn., who is agent for the Disston and Home- 
lite saws. Mr. Young demonstrated the efficiency of his 
product to the great advantage of the Sanctuary. Thirty- 
three trees had been marked for cutting and during the 
four hours’ working time put in by the woods crew, twenty- 
eight of them were felled and bucked into four-foot cord- 
wood lengths. They yielded approximately four cords of 
wood and comprised about 15% of the volume of the total 
stand. — 


All of the trees taken out were numbered and notes 
were Kept as to the reasons for removal in each case. These 
numbers will be transferred to the stumps and a leaflet will 
be prepared to inform visitors to the tract exactly why 
each tree was taken out. Here are some sample notes: 


No. 2 Red Oak (Quercus borealis), top broken out by 
hurricane. Salvaged for cordwood. 


No. 5 Dead and down chestnut (Castanea dentata), 
killed by chestnut blight, a fungus disease in 
the cambrium, which practically wiped out the 
species and ran through Connecticut in 1903. 
Wood still largely sound. 


No. 6 Red Maple (Acer rubum), leaning at angle of 
60 degrees, half uprooted by hurricane. Thick 
growth of shoots on upper side using up too 
much space and light. 

No. 8 and 9 Two red maples overtopping and crowd- 
ing a red oak and a white oak (Quercus alba), 
both more valuable species. 


No. 15 Sassafras (Sassafras albidum) commercially 
mature. In colonial times one of New England’s 
chief exports. Sassafras tea, in fusion of its 
roots and bark, was supposed to “thin the 
blood.”’ Now good for cordwood only. 


No. 18 and 19 Two of three sprouts from an old white 
oak stump. Taking out the two poorest then 
leaves the best which will then increase its rate 
of growth. 


No. 23 White oak “wolf tree.” Spreading branches take 
up too much room and shade out small 
straight trees that would produce more and 
better lumber. ! 

No. 27 Black birch (Betula lenta). Diseased. Has can- 
kers under bark caused by nectria fungus—as 
has all black birch on the tract. 


No. 28 and 29 (White oaks) 30, (black oak, Quercus 
valutina) and 31, red maple, all come out to 
make a “reproduction hole.” Light is needed to 
free and stimulate the seedling oaks, hickories 
and birches already well started. 

No. 30 Black oak—poor quality. Damaged by frost 
cracks. 


A Letter From Governor Bowles 


State of Connecticut 
Executive Chambers 
Dear Mr. McElroy: 

Several weeks ago, you were kind enough to write me 
about your Sanctuary’s program and enclose a copy of a 
brochure on the Sanctuary’s work. I regret that because of 
my absence, you did not receive an immediate reply. 

I am very interested indeed to hear of the Sanctuary’s 
work and to learn of its plans. I certainly wish you every 
success with them, for I believe that the many private 
groups such as yours who are helping with conservation 
work, have been the real bulwark of the whole conservation 
program of the country. 

I hope you will keep me informed of what you are 
doing, and call upon the State Park and Forest Commission 
for any help or guidance. 


Thank you again for writing to me, 
Sincerely, 
Chester Bowles, Governor 


A Letier to Santa Claus 


Dear Santa, 

As you know, last year we re- 
ceived a nice new office from you. We 
like it very much and want to thank 
you for being so kind to us. It makes 
a wonderful place to keep all our li- 
brary books and office records. We 
also use it for all our trustee and com- 
mittee meetings. Your generous gift 
has proved to be one that will be use- 
ful for many years to come. 

We believe that we have been real good during the past 
year. We have tried hard to bring a good program of con- 
servation and recreation to as many children and adults as 
we possibly could. In recognition of these facts, we would 
again like to ask you to remember us. 

In order to make our office more efficient and livable, 
there are several things that we could use to great advan- 
tage. As you know, it is pretty difficult to run an office 
without a typewriter—we sure could use one. Perhaps you 
could find us a used one—or one that is not needed in one 
of the many offices or homes that you visit. Then, too, 
there is the problem of filing the papers and correspond- 
ence that are necessary in an organization of this size. We 
Sure would appreciate it if you could find us some filing 
cabinets that were not being used. We also need some 
office furniture such as chairs, small tables, another desk 
and a lamp or two. Anything that you can find for us in this 
respect will help us to do a better job another year. 

In return for your kindness, we promise to do all we 
can to make the Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary a good 
community enterprise. We have plans for a new and better 
youth program. We have many new adventures in store for 
our adult membership and have planned new projects for 
the development of the Sanctuary, itself. We do think you 
will be proud of this year’s work and we do hope that you 
will remember us. 


With many thanks for your kindness, 
The Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary 


MEMBERSHIP TOTALS 


Regular Contributing Sustaining Life Total 

Are you here »> Pe ep ree rome Ber cle 358 
Are you here? »> er es Ce ea Opn 137 
Re eee 168 5 495 


This Year’s Budget 


In order that you, as a member of the Sanctuary, may 
understand more fully the operations and expenditures of 
your organization, we are printing herewith a copy of this 
year’s operating budget. 


July 1, 1949—June 30, 1950 


ROOM AOS iS EC ac se ey ha $2,700.00 
CURSIOTS ER Dene se ig FE es 100.00 
Ls APRS ROR ASLAN See abate @ RA eT An ED GS Rt EO 1.00 
CE RBSIE eB OUn oie aR Rtas lye 100.00 
POUCUDOR Dereon Ours Fs SS SG 775.00 
piste Gra rang oF Ae es 045.00* 
JB oT ESP Beeisse ect CS CEN a Rec a Pras NSN G8 20.00 
RUPERT POUIOIS oan eee See ea 350.00 
DI, He tar ae agen ae ee Ra ees 15.00 
PEAS <n ae tee AE ee oor 20.00 
AMnial Meeting oo rrr a Or 0 10.00 
REDUTATCO ics ie hats gs cn eae Gta, 16.00 
POU Cor tmeter ces cage Gd oe ee Wate et 18.00 
DHISCOHOMEOIN Sed eine eo ae AS ae 100.00 

fo 8 2 ORM TEARS Re ARUP GR a eel Une $4,800.00 


*This item includes $258.00 for the printing of our new 
brochure. 


This budget published at the recommendation of the Sanc- 
tuary Executive Committee, 


Field Notes 


Outstanding among the recent field observations were 
the LARK BUNTINGS observed by Reverend Hall. 
RED-BREASTED NUTHATCHES have been reported 


by Reverend Hall of Westerly and Mrs. Madison of North 
Stonington. 


Mrs. R. O. Erisman reports that a YELLOW- 
BREASTED CHAT and a HERMIT THRUSH have 
“teamed up” for the winter in her yard. They are always 
seen together and feed mostly on the berries of her privet 
shrubs. 


Reports indicate an early migration of EVENING 
GROSBEAKS. Carrington Howard observed a small flock in 
North Stonington and Mr. Noss has reported seeing a num- 
ber along High Street in Mystic. 

A large flock of PURPLE GRACKLES can still be seen 
around Walter Morgan’s corn field. 

PURPLE FINCHES, a FIELD SPARROW, ROBINS 
and CATBIRDS are frequent visitors to the Sanctuary’s 
feeding station. 

Robert Burnett reports a number of BLACK DUCKS 
and one MALLARD feeding in the small pond next to his 
house. 

Observations along the coast indicate an abundance of 
GREBES, BUFFLEHEADS, SCOTERS and LOONS. 


Calendar of Events 


Dec. 12—Audubon Screen Tour. Carl W. Buchheister 
in “Wildlife Down East,’ Buell Hall, Williams 
Memorial Institute, New London, 8:00 p.m. 


Jan. 9—Quarterly Trustees Meeting, Sanctuary of- 
fice, 4:00 p.m. 

Jan, 26—Audubon Screen Tour. William Ferguson in 
“This Curious World in Nature,” Stonington 
High School Auditorium, 8:00 p.m. 


The most beautiful 
film ever taken 
of New England’s 
wildlife! 


CARL W. BUCHHEISTER 


“Wildlife Down Kast” 


Buell Hall 


Williams Memorial Institute 


December 12 — 8:00 p.m. 
COME EARLY — Hear Cornell University’s new recordings of wild bird songs! 


Delightfully presented 


by one of our country’s 


outstanding naturalists 
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